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Prunow-C ITIZENS, 
, Yam abont t to address you on 
a subject ofthe last importance to us all, to 
wit: the admission of this Territory into the 
Union as an independent State. | 
In taking a view of this subject. we should 
extend our ideas beyond the present times and 
existing state of hings—we should look not 
a little into futurity—local and temporaryef- 
fects should give way to general and lasting 


ones. We cught to reflect that what we are 


about to do to-day for ourselves anda few 
thousands. may last for centuries, es well as 
bind others and millions, Neither ought We 
to have in view, alone, the political bearing of 
such a measure, on our own state and section 
of the union, but in reference to the whole. 

To ascertain the correctness or not, of the 
premises I have laid down, not only the geo- 
graphical extent and limits of ‘the territory 
should be considered, but its topical situation 
and natural history should be taken into view, as 
well as its present population, susceptibilityof in- 
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- grease, connection and intercourse of its con- 


- stituent parts and relative situation with existe 
ing states. os 

I am free to acknowledge that the importance 

of this subject merits investigation by those 


much more capable than myself; and that ‘it 
- -ought to cemmand the attention and aid of the 


most experienced, intelligent and virtusus 
citizens amongst us; it is one too, which has 
been applied to the worst and most fatal of politi- 
cal purposes; it has heen used as a political chro- 
nometer; a ladder by which time serving poli- 
- ticlans have too often ascended to popular favor, 
regardless of the-general good. My pretentions 
‘inthe present undertaking are humble, and 


intended more to commence and invite inves- 
tigation than to enlighten. In order, there- 


fore, that this my bumble undertaking may not 


have to encounter the prejudices of party, or 


excite the jealousies of any, I address you over 
an anonymous signature, conceiving it ought 
to be the subject and the matter, more than the 
individual and the manner which will command 
your attemion and merit your approbation. ` 
In obedience to my object of inviting an in- 
vestigation of the premises, I shall not extend 
this number beyond the limits of an introduc- 
tion, especially when I see that on Monday 
next a convention is proposed to meet at Ford’s 
en Pearl river, to consider this subject; for al- 


though it may be, that the public voice have not 


sufficiently participated in the creation of this 
assemblage, for the result to command a con- 
troling influence, or one much beyond that of 
individuals; yet, their reasoning may, and no 
doubt will, be legitimate. 
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T _ NUMBER Ik d i 
Previously to entering on the merits of the 
question, I will remark, that many considera- 
Gong heretofore embarrasing to this subject 
haye ceased to exist. However ideal and vi- 
einuary. many of them may have been, their 
effects were deleterious, and well calculated to 
defeat the object now in view, The independ- _ 
ent. and hazarduus, were forward and avowed ; 
whilst the profound and cautious, were fearful 
and shrunk from the consequences, Confec- 
ture. is, now, no longer to be toleMted ; nor 
backwardness to be reckoned a virtue—tandor 
may receive its reward, and duplicity its disap- 
pointment; and we, fellow-citizens, the full en- 
joyment of-our just and equal rights, The bug- 
bears of: taxation, sectional advantages and dis- 
advantages, with similar sacrifices, are banished 
by- the late accessions of Indian country; a 
growing, industrious and wealthy population. 
Former objections being cleared out of the 
away; all parties scem, now, to unite in the 
desire of admission, and for my part, I think 
temſius nunc. But unfortunately, it seems we 
are about to create obstacles among ourselves, 
to wit: whether to divide the Territory pre- 
~ paratony to Two STATES, and in what direction 
lines shall run. To form just conclusions on 
these peints, not only the Jimits and extent of the 
Territory shoyld be brought into view, togethy 
er With our immediate interest and. conveni- 
ence, but, that which is future, lasting, and 
national ; graduated by the original designs 
and principles of our general government. 
On such grounds. rest the real policy; and on 
` SEET d á x S . i 
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such only, is our admission desirable and 


_ practicable. Our Territory, then extends on 
the west side of Pearl river, from the 31st | 


` degree of north latitude, and on the east, along 
the sea-board to the Perdido, up that river to 
the said 3ist degree of north latitude, thence 
east to the river Chatahooche, including ak 
the country north and west to the state of 


Tennessee and Mississippi rivers, containing 


nearly an hundred thousand square miles, equal 
to about sixty-four millions of acres, 


I will now contrast the above admeasure- ` 


ments with those of some of the largest states 
in the Union. | 


Virginia has about 70,000 s, m.—44, 800, 000 a. 


‘Pennsylvania 44,900 do. —28, 736,000 
New-York 44,530 do, —28,160,000 
Mass'ts. and Maine 47,000 do. -—30,080,000. 
Kentucky `. 50,000 do, —32, 000,000 
Ohio = 30,000 do. —19,200,006 


Before drawing conclusions and pointing to 


the-consequences of a further increase of the 
inequality in the size of states composing the 


Union, I will bring into view some of the smal- | 


lest states. 


Vermont has 11,060 s. m. 7,078,400 acres 
New-Hampshire 9,480 do. — 6,057,200 do. 


Rhode-Island 1,739 do. —~ 1,112,960 do. 
Connecticut 4,674 do, — 2,991,360 do. 
New- Jersey, 3, 320 do. — 5,324,800 do. 

Delaware 2,000 do, — 1,200,000 do. 

Maryland 14, 000 do. — 8,960,000 do. 

Massachusetts 7,000 do. — 4,608,000 do. 


Maine, about | 
io be a state ? 40;000 do. —23, 600,000 do. 


— 
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Forming an aggregate of 96,260, s. miles, and 
68,562,720 actes. 

Thus we find our Territory and Georgia 
double the size of any two States in the Union, 
except Virginia, and larger than the whole of 
the states last enumer.ted, nine in all; and I- 
I presume the calculations, if not mathematical- 
ly accurate, are sufficiently so, to form a basis 
fur correct opinions and just conclusions. 

_ To estimate properly the deductions I mean 


to draw from these computations and compari- 


sions, it is necessary to turn our attention to 
the tendency and principles of the general 
government, which, we beg leave to be re- 
membered, is a federation, and not a congo- 
dation of state authorities, united with the 
immediate representation of the people. All 
politicians will recollect, that every attempt to 
shape its administration towards a consolida- | 


. tion has given alarm, and been resisted by the 


bi 


` virtuous and patriotic. Its consolidated bear» 


ings are checked by the sovereignty of the re- 
spective states composing it. The extent of. 
the United. States and its Territories are so 
great, and so various their interes, that the 
balancing powers of the government thereof, 
should ever be duly regarded. The sovereign- 
ty of the people is manifested in the house of 
representatives of the United States—the so- 
vercigniy of the states is exhibited in the se- 
nate thereof, and the magistracy of all display- 
ed in that of a President uf the United Siates. 
The seaute, or second branch, possesses powers 
which have a commanding influence and con- 
trol. It may with propricty be called the heart 
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an core of the constitution.—It can control 


and check the appointment of all officers; all 
foreign ministers and ambassadors— Has the 
ratification, or not, of all treaties, which are 
the supreme law of the land; by which, your 


very sovereignty may be ſimited—parts of your 


territory ceded, or accessions made —and final- 


_ ly, it constitutes the highest judicial tribunal 
ol the nation. And if we consider this branch 


of gavernment in its legislative capacity, it is 
equally, if not more formidable.—It partici- 


pates in passing all laws—-here the small 
have as much weight as the large states. A 


section of country, not above the size of one 
of your counties, with only one or two repre- 
sentatives, has an equal influence with the 


largest and most populous state in the union, 


with thirty times its census. Another impor- 
tant feature distinguishing this branch of our 
government from any other, is its fermenency. 


The other branches have their periodical ter- 
minations -a new election can effecta total 


change—not so with the Senate of the United 
States, this depository of the state sovereign- 
ties. But one third of this body go out at once; 


‘twa thirds? therefore, are always in existence. 


Here, the maxim, “ that the sovereign never 
dies,” may be said to apply; that too, ina 


- - government sufficiently republican. 


, Having considered some of the powers, and 


~ consequent influence of the senatorial branch 


ofthe yegeral government, and that it repre- 


sents only the sovereignty of the respective ` 


states, I presume the policy of balancing the 
sovereignty of each, and of the respective im- 
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portant sections of the union, will be readily 
perceived, understood and admitted. Nor 
ought any temporary or local inconvenience to 

. weigh against measures having that tendency. 
This can only and best be done, by having a due 
regard to the size and position of new states to 
be admitted intothe union. l 

The whole of New-England,. including the 
stares of New-Jersey; Delaware and Maryland, 
making nine, (Maine now about to become 2 
tate) are not as large as our territory, and will 
haye eighteen votes to our two in the senate - 
we ought to recollect, that this inequality ope- 
rates likewise in the election of the President 


of the United States, two votes being added for 


each state, to the electoral college of that 
officer. : 
If it should be said in favor of some of the 
Small states, that they have superior population 
and wealth, E answer, that the latter has no 
share in the federal representation; nor does it 
form any part of the qualification to office, in 
my opinion, a wise omission, and one which 
does great honor to the memory of the sages 
who formed the constitution; because, we all 
know, that wealth generally has influence e- 
naugh without the aid of legal and constitu- 
tlonal advantages. But as we are not consider- 
ing things alone, for the time present, I pre- 
sume the same causes, and less time, will give ` 
us a proportional population and wealth; for 
our iabor is more productive, and if we do not 
live quite so long, we propagate sooner and 
; faster.. a 3 — 
That new and additional sovereignties have 
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and will arise in the north to increase the influ. 
"enee of the eastern section of the union, - must 
be obvious to every reflecting and tolerably 
well informed politician, and who is in the least 
acquainted with the geographical and natural 
situation of that section of the union. The 
State of Indiana has lately come into existence; 
the District of Maine is about to do so; and 
Ilinois territory will soon reach that point; 
these, together with Ohio, will be of eastern in- 


 — terest, being mostly settled by people from 
-that quarter; and because slavery is not tolera- - 


ted there. Again, most of their commercial 
Antercoursc, which now looks this, will be di- 
rected that way, tp wit, as soon as the water 
communication between the lakes and the Hud- 
„sohn is completed. - l -~ 
Ought.we, fellow-citizens, merely to antiei- 
pate a little, the full enjoyment of our eqhal 
and political rights, wish to force ourselves 
into the union, relinquishing one half the 


weight. and influence to which we are relatively 


_ and justly entitled in the general government?! 
Can you think such a measure would be doing 
zustice to ourselves, and to our brethren of the 

- other states, whose commercial and political 
"` intercourse and interest are the same with our 
on! Had we not better, even were it neces- 


~ sary, bear fora short time the inconvehiences of 


-a government we dislike, than tó Hazard the 
general good? - Se 


 L presume, you conjecture by this time, that 


my object isa division of the Territory, pre- 


patatory to two States It is.—And now ie. 


che time. And 1 hope to shew and prove to 
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your satisfaction, before I conclude this ad- 
dress, that such a measure will not postpone 
our admission at this time; and that it is the 
_ only practical mode by which we can obtain 
that desirable object. 

Although the remarks which I have submit- 
ted, relate to the subject in its general and na- 
tional bearings alone, [ by so means intend to 
omit such as relate to thé wxpediency and poli- 
cy of the measure, in a local and individual- 
point of view. ` 

NUMBER III. 

Havine submitted a few condensed and hasty 
remarks, as to tbe general and national policy 
of a division of our territory, I win now pro- 

- ceed to offer some, designed to bring into view 
the local and individual bearing of such a mer~ 
sure. I shall makè fo‘spology for the desulto~ 
ry manner in which 1 am compelled to meet 
this subject. Truth and reason being all we 
want—the order in which they sre arranged, 
is connected more with the time of the writer, 
‘than with the understanding of the reader. „ 
That the reasoning which 1 shall advance, 
may be more clearly comprehended and appre- 
‘ciated, we should first take into consideration 
the natural and sectionat situation and subdivi- 
ions of the territory; together with the pre- 
sent and probable future population of the 
whole; as also, the constituent parts thereof, 
with their mutual connection and intercourse. 
Being bounded then on the west by the river 
Mississippi, on,the east by;the Chatahouchy, on 
the north measurably by the Tennessee, near 
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which the Mobile finds its princip:d sources, 
and teence running south, cuts the territory 
very nearly into two equal parts. Our popu- 
lation, at the present time, is divided into three 
parts, say the Mississippi, Mobile and Ten- 
nessee. On each of these water courses and 
their tributary streams, the bulk and weight of 
our population will continue to exist. On the 
intermediate and smaller rivers of Amite, Pearl, | 
Pascagola, Se, though the population is at pre- 
sent not considerable, yet in a short process of 
time, it will be incomparable with that on the 
-more majestic rivers; furnishing on their 
‘margins extensive plains of the most fertile ` 
land in the world. These grand water courses 
and principal settlements are separated by ex- 
tensive tracts of poor land, and are lasting 
barriers to the communication and inter- 
course of the inhabitants on the rivers. Each 
of those magnificent land currents, with their 
surrounding population, have free outlets 
to the ocean, without any connection or de- 
pendence the one upon the other; except- 
ing the river Tennessee, which must and 
will be identified wich che Mississippi and 
Mobile, as policy and interest may indicate. 
There cannot be a doubt, but the inhabitants 
-ab@™t and above the Muscle Shoals will find 
means to avail themselves of the navigabie and 
nearer waters of the Mobile, rather than hazard 
and encounter the difficulties and distance to 
‘market, by way of the Mississippi. 
Recent extinguishments of Indian titles on 
the Teunessce and head waters of the Mobile; 
the cxcellent quality and situation of these 
& i 
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tands, together with a healthier climate, wil 
soen and certainly invite a population on 
each of those waters, equal, if not super ior, to 
the population on the Mississippi, inclusive of 
Pearl and Amite. That this state of superiori- 
ty will pertain to Tennessee and Mobile, until 
the Indian titles on the Yazoo are extinguished, 
is equally doubtless to every. understanding 
min D 
` Tbe inhabitants of these different sections of 
our territory, and particularly those on the 
Mississippi and Mobile, will have litle or no 
connection or intercourse with each other. 
There is no exchange or commercial relation 
Whatever between them. Connectively, each | 
of them have inccn;parably more and stronger 
ties, with the middie, eastern and western 
states, than they have with each other. Ther 
will never want the products of each other's 
land. Every clue to trade, whether of imporse. 
tation or exportation, leads them otherways . 
‘than towards each other. With growing pri.e, 
each set of inhabitants will navigate their own 
tivers, leading to their pwn depositories of 
weulth—their commercial cities. That Orleans 
and Mobile are to become rival ports, exporte 
ing the products of a country many times 
larger and wealthier than any other commer- 
cial division of the Union, I have no doubt. 
The population, likewise, covering this extent 
of surface, will be superior to that of any simie - 
lar extent in the Union. 

Viewing then the extent of the territory, its 
natural divisions and subdivisions as suscepti- 
ble of population, with. their actual present 
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census, T presume the expediency and policy 
& e e 2 eh je $ 
af a division so as to form two states at least, 


will appear manifest, even when considered in 


a local and individual point of view. : 
To pursue this subject in another point of 
view, all must agree that, in a state, with local 


and independent interests, strong and power- ` 


Tul parties ever have, and ever will rise up, 


creating jealousies and prejudices prodcutive of 
the most mischievous consequences, and leading 
finally to other fatal occurrences of co-operate. 
ing causes, hostile to the general good. That 
in the selection of public characters, such mise . 
fortunes as I have intimated, too frequently 


‘cause merit and the most useful talents to be 
.overlcoked, disregarded or sacrificed. We 


are taught by experience, that such results 
have more generally taken place in states or. 
countries, so circumstanced by their sectional ; 
positions and local interests as to create and 
furnish fit materials for violent party and crimi- 
nal dissention. Nor have we any just grounds 
to presume, that a state formed of our whole 


territory, would afford an exception to such 


corruption—No, I fear the reverse; for in my 
humble opinion, the little experience we have ` 
had under the present second handed kind of 


government, there is much reason to appre- 


hend and fear, that we should multiply the ad 
examples of violence and error. It matters 


not whether the causes leading to such evils 
are real or ideal—urtful politicians and design- 
ing characters turn them to the same mischiev- 
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ous purposes, It is the duty, theiklore, of 
every virtuous und reflecting mind to guard, in 


time, against such a state of things. 
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Before 1 dismis this part of dur subject, per- 


mit, me to take one ather view of it, relating 
solely to a local administration. The designs 


of civil and political institutions and. asc ` 


tions are, that each member, or part, shall 
- surrender a due portion of ita netural and indi- 
‘vidual rights, to obtain and secures the protec- 
tion of the whole. Hence tbe expediency of 
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convenient divisions and subdivisions, having.’ | 
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a similarity and sameness of interest, with the `. 


opportunity and power of action. Were our 
territory admitted inte the union, as one state, 
would not the body politic be too large for its 
constituent parts? Would all the parts be suf- 
ficiently strong and conpetted to receive and 
c umunicate life, vigor, strength and intelli- 
gence from the heart, or seat of life and action, 
and to diffuse the same through every recess 
energetically to the extremities? Could the 
extreme parts be properly informed, directed 
and controled, in due ‘time, from the centre or 
seat of authority ?«—or would they not be too 
ponderous and distant, for the cords of civil and 
political Institutions, to draw and unite them 
together, so as to secure energy to the whole 
system? Suppose, for a moment, any great 
emergency should take place, demanding the 
physical force and military strength of the state 
to be brought into action—let us say invasion 
or insurrection, might not the consequences be 
desperate, the malady ripen into fatality, before 
the means of resistance or protection could be 
coinmanded and brought into efficient opera- 

ion? These are the dread evils of a state 
aver-ponderous and extensive; and are far 
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less to be apprehended from a compact, and 
conveniertiy large association. $ 
` Perhaps it may be thought by some, that the | 
item of expense in supporting a state governe 
ment is connected with, and involved in this 
part of our investigation. I will submit a few 
reflections upon this point: First, however, 
assuming the privilege of asserting, that none 
of you, my fellow-citizees, would consent to 
estimate your political and civil rights by thig 
standard. The dependent, the ignorant and 
slavish might consent toa rule of this kind; 
but the independent, the informed and the free. | 
will not. It would do to carry such reasoning | 
tn the oppressed subjects of the old world; but 
it is an intolerable apology before an elighty,- 
ed community of American citizens, who will’: 
both their governments and their laws. All 
` know, that two states, instead of one, will re- 
quire double the number of officers consti-- 
tuting the different departments of government. 
But, I will ask, if that ought to have any for- 
bidding influence when both are constitutionally 
entitled to the claim? Raising an abhorrence 
upon this score is certainly a weakness, and de- 
monstrates to my mind, that the blessings of 
ireedom are Det estimated by all, at their $n- | 
trinsic worth. A people who properly a 
ciate their independence, civil and pol 
rights, will never complain at an adequategmx- ` 
ation to support and sustain those rights! It 
is ine improper use and application of the‘pub- ` 
lic funds at which a people are apt to wince, ` 
and not at such appropriations as are necessary ` 
for order, security, justice, happiness and pros- 
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perity. kt is not by giving reasonable and hbe- 
ral salaries; such as. will command onsullied 
virtue, stern indapendonce and bhest talonts that 
the bur egw taxation becomes augmented to 
oppression, but the want of dispatch in the sx-. 
ecutibn of the duties assigneds and this evil is 
more generally produced by a conflicting opd 
clashing of pasty festings and local interests. 
Have we not, fetlaw-citizens, experienced this 
already under per present form ef territorial 
government: Hare we get seim our general 


et aad eobtione i in session from 
one to threememht, ¥ det for ge causes 
I. have alluded- to, thie the necessary 


business might hasdbeon aceamplishes ; in one / 
wuird bf tho tine; an at one third of the ex- 
pense? This is ebe oe never the SE in 
states reasoner Ainge: ; v gompatt. be 
more surface pati vmmrprbeend, the’ more dis- 
cord you unhrac dd. 

I hove already expressed. m hostility toa 
territorial foros of oe und emy desire 
for that ol & statg; and Ihr: tb divide the ter- 


ritory is the oniy. probablo: wàt to attain the 


happyrend. I wan -subah 4 few further re- 
marks in #dlation ite the oftwectness «f that 
opinion. The impareant-effecte which the ad- 
mission of additional states inte che union, will 
have upon the general -govorament,: particu- 
dariy in the senategial branch, have also been 
pointed out; nor do I apprebend>the deduc- 


tions made, will be coatroverted. I suppose — 


them too clear to escape the comprekeusion of 
any mau. But as many, however, may ask 
why some of the * ö and stated 
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by me as liable to result-frem too great an ine- 
quality in the size of states, have not yet pre · 


_ $ented or occurred; and whether ap additional 


large state would not tend to ‘diminish my ap- ! 


sprehensions? J answer, and I hope conclu- 


‘sively, that every one who is snyways intelli- 
gent in the history of our politics must recol- 
lect, that about eighteen years ago, the politi- 
| cal distinctions which d 


the people of 
the United States into two grtat p rien n 


| known as republican aud Rdetal, Took place— 
‘nay, they commenced datt - their origin was 
«with Jay’s tetaty det . Par arranged 
in order, with Pred 4 
Ven, in 97; and the year followthy were com- 
pletely organized and brought into action 
Those parties have continued to be identified 
ever since, by a veriety of time-serving scep- 


_ tical appellatione, and, in some instances, have ` 
gene far to shake the foundation of the union. 


o shew how these inciderits ought to serve as 


; harbingers to admonish us to wisdom, we might 
_ advert to the malignant attempts fol foist:a Pre- 


fsident ‘on the United Stages, in loud and violent 
opposition to the wild of the nation; as well as 
do a more recent? convention, at Hartford, in 


Connecticut, for the express purpose of cutting 


our union in twain. But in the earlier stages 


_ ‘of these two existing parties, say from 97 to 


1800, fortunately for the general, as well as 
the state governments, on their ofiginal basis, 
_the people clearly perceived that the authority 


` of names, dig not alter the nature of things. 


. Although all recollected the causes of the reen, ` 
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` Jution and most had united in its consummation, — 


19 
yet, an Important division arose amongst iis 
friends relative to the priociples on which a 
new government should be formed. The 
Trivads to the most republican ‘side, constituted - 
che majority, end: prevailed ; but, they zubse - 
Deni became tho. minority, and the govern- 
mens, aa larene began to diverge 
feont its 3 ‘This was effected 
being and devour- 
ist branch of the 


Pla by: Wen es ship of state 
1d eyed, 8 career with 

tap ra et ruling par. 

R oF Wë 7 pursued . 

2 è 155 bres: SÉ: madness, ` 

age ead suvcessfally 

J SS to the original 


anna, many goën of the 
— i thfhk and act 

r Aber otherwise: would have 
done. Loca) interesti; sectional’ advantages, 
- ke. have beer absorbed, for the moment, by 


corrosive time shall have ee? ei upon our 
nation, and the causes whith led te her birth 
and rauk; when the sage operating hand of 


e 


dliture af time and things, what in all probabi- 
lity will be the case? Will not-local interest | 
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2 
Unie, shali have worn from the recollextion of 
man, the virtues of our kerges and putriots 


who achieved our independence, and dictated 
our governments when a kaowledge .of our 


rise and progress, and the holy principles, 
which bore us up, are ouly “to be learnt from 


the historie page; I say, after: suck an expen- 


resume its sand? Will not. sectional influ- 
ence assume both its pride and importance 7. 


Is it to be presumed that meg, although acting 


in æ sovereign capacity, /will:mot- aet in obe- 
dience to the fecbings, inclinations and interest 


of those amongst whom the reside, and the 


States they represent, in preferences: others 


remote from them in intévestiand, situation zn 


Then it will bey that membars. pf small states, | 


from the same section of the · vniom embracing ` 


similar interests, agricultural commercin, mar 
nufacturing and political, way fest their 
power and controling infugnee inthe senate. 


In this wav, the goverhment:‘of an extensive 


country, fifty times as lange, and twenty times 
as populous as a small ateste, may he brought 
to the disposal and control of the smaller body. 

It is with a view to such changes as have 


been intimated, that the senate, particurly the 
part representing large stetes, are desirous; | 
whilst the present state of palitical feelings ` 
exists, of guarding against the preponderance 


of the small states. At this. time, from the 


stronger ties of political sympathy and confi - 


dence, to keep down’ greater evils, some of 
the members of small states would aid in ovr 
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division and admission. But we are not to 
presume that the senate vill loose the oppor- 
tunity of providing a balancing power in itself, 
which can only be done by our division; nor, 
on the other hand, ought. we to suppose that 
she will, augment the evil so loudly complained 
of, by the admission oF a state so large as pur 
territory. As we have no right to doubt the 
rectitude and wisdom of that body, or to ex- 
pect that it will yield a point highly and per- 
Sar intepesting to itself and to the United 
tes, fer the temporary. accommodation of 
‘the people -of eng particular ssction—we can- 
not deliese it, wil consent to the creation of 


but one samercignty, instead of two or three. 


II, therefore, we wish admission iato the nnion 
at this time, in myst. be attained by soliciting 
1 division; meeting ‘the - views and policy of 
the Senate af the United. States, and thereby 
show, that. we ragard the ‘national interest, as 
well as our ows. The deductions I contemplate 
ing from our present census, and progres- 
sive state of papulation, will be in further ilus: | 
tration of the grounds 1 have ‘already taken, 
‘cand shew, I hope, clearly, that a division of 
the territory will not r ponpon our We 
` nungen wo 
Fre teuely to taking a view of our census, 1 
will remark, that whatever may be our opinion 
and will, on this ‘eccasion, Congress have the 
power and the right to divide, or not; and that 
the Senate, a controling branch of that body, 
> has repeatedly munitested ns determination to 
act in the aiirmative before our admission into 
the union, as ä state, | 


nt district for the purposes of government, 
„may at the discretion of coegress be-heréafter | 
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A due respect for the opinions of every cla 
and portion I now address, induces me to tak 
notice of the opinion expressed by some of ou 

fellow-citizens, particularly those of Wilkinso 

county on a late occasion; in relation to this sub 

_ ject; thatto divide the territory weutd be 
violation of the treaty between the Unite 

States and the state of Georgia. 

I presume a little attention to that: instru- 

ment, and the laws establishing this Territory, 

and applying the ordinance fer its government, 
will authorise a different opinion. The first 
law on this subject, was passed by Congress on 

Ae 7th of April 1798; the 4th sec. ef which 

provides ‘that thé territory hereby constituted 


` “divided inte two districts,” Ke, This, together 
with the act of May the 10th, 1800, establishes 

for our government the ordinance * for the ge- 
vernment ef the territory of the United States: 
~ north-west of the river Ohio, made in July 


. 1787, except the last article inhfbfting suvery. 
The firet paragraph of this instrument, new ap- | 


+. pled to us, gives also to congress the power 


do divide the territory, in the following words: 


“ That the said territory, for the purposes of 
` temporary government, be one district; subject 


dove ver, to be divided into two districts, as fu- 


ture circumstances may, in the opinion of Con- 
' gress, make it expedient.” By this ordinance 


then, considered our constitution, as well as by 
~ the law of 1798, above recited, Congress have 


the right to divide the terrtory into two dis- 
`. trieta and by the Sth article thereof to form 
: SE | 


e. 8 bé 
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therein not less than three bor more than five 
states. Thus stood the powers of Congress 


and our rights until 1802, the date of the Arti- 
cles of Agreement and Cession between the U- 


nited States and the state of Georgia, (and. al- 
juded to as the treaty, by our brethren of Wil- 
kivsou) and by which the power of Congress 


on the subject of forming states is modified as 


respects our territory, giving it the power to 


. form less than three states, “a State” which by 
the previous laws and ordinance, perhaps, might 


be doubsful, as by both, Congress could divide 
into two districts, and by the latter form not 
less than three states. By no rational rule, can 
pearing ONT Agreement and Cession, be cone 
strued: te it or repeal the power of congress 
to divide the Territory, but an extension as to 
the formation of states, by saying the territory . 
“ shall form a Sate,” Se, Is it presumable, - 
that the commissioners who concluded, the: 
President who approved, and the senate which, 
ratified this instrument, were all so carolesss or 
inattentive {othe rights and pewers of Con- 
gress, on this subject, under laws, and 
that if a repeal was intended, would it not have 
been sb expressed, or tpo g¥éngly implied to 
admit of a doubt? So fer from that, there is 
not even an allusion to she division of the ter- 
ritory us authorised—or are we to suppose they 
intended that after the territory might be di- 
vided, it should be again united for the pur- 


pose, and before forming a State: 


tend, agreeably to the provisions of che original 


Perhaps I should not hazard much, ur violate ` 
the rales of legal construction, were I to cone 


— 
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- ordinance, on the subject of forming states, 
tbat congress might not only divide the terri- 


. tory, but form one or more states, This in- 


strument was applied to our territory in ex- 
tensa, with all its provisions except the last 
respecting slaves. Hence the appointment of 
Governor, Judges with powers to adopt the 
laws of the original states, under the first grade 
-OF government, our present and second grade, 
With a general assembly to make them, &c.— 


Suppose before the Articles of Agreement and. 


Cession, or Treaty, as called, say in 1800 it had 
been found. expedient to have divided the ter- 
ritory, could a doubt have arisen as to the power 
of congress to do so? Suppose after, in 1801 
the population had authorised states to be form- 
ed, under whut charter would the people have 
claimed or congress have acted? Most cér- 
“tainly under the law of 1798, already recited, 


and the ordinance as thereby applied to our ` 


terrizory, authorising not less than’ three, nor 
more than five states; for the Articles of A- 
greement and Cession were apt made till 1802; 
And which now taken in connection with the 
laws and ordinance for the government of our 
‘territory, give Congress the right and the 
power to form, instead of three, from one to 
five states. Bi l 
I have introduced this reasoning, more to 
' convinte that this Agreement and Cession or 
Freut g, as culled, between the United States 
and Georgia, has not that overwhelming effect 
contended. for by some, and that it does not di- 
minish the power of congress respecting the 
"vision of uur territory or the formation of 
Skates, than for anyother purpose. . . 


ée 
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1 believe that doubts did arise with some. 
members of Congress, perhaps from Georcia, 
Gin consequence of which, and perhaps a repree 
sentation from our legislature, I know it was 

ken of, to the state of Georgia) that state to 
ké away those doubts, passed a liw giving 
her consent to a division, &c. But did those 
doubts and that act of the state of Georgia des 
cide the question, as to the right and power of 
congress? I presume not. That body will 

` feel itself bound to uct conformably to original, 
existing legal powers. 

Taking the whole of the laws on this subject 
into. view, there cannot be a doubt, in my hume 
ble opinion, but that congress has now exclu- 
sively- Oé tand the power to divide the 
agrtifotys and 18 form one or more states not 
keseclizg n number and that we consti- 
tute nò party $ the contract, $o called. Weare 
WF lor whose ute and benefit it is 
e Can only solicit and shew that we 
are entitled thereto. ` l 

If, as some contend, congress has no power 
to divide the territory, previously to admission 
into the unign ag g state, much less has it the 
power to do so afterwards ; or to prescribe or 
annex conditions. after ‘admission. Whenever 
we become a state, ‘We receive our portion. op 
legacy, which is not a limitation, but a fee - im- 
ple estate—-ourftitte retrospects, and gives us 
all the benefits of an original state. By the 
constitution of the United States, article 4th, 
sec, Sd— New states may be admitted; but 
no new state shall be formed or erected within 
_ the jurisdiction of any other state, nor any state 
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be formed by ‘the junction of two db ert 
states, without the eonsent of the legt: 
of the states concerned, as well as of eokgress.” 
By this article, also, congress have the power 
‘te dispose of and make all needful rules sg 
regulations respecting its territories, &c. — 
Here is a superior grant of power to all others, 
-authorising congress to manage their territo- 
ries as they please, and which no law, even of - 
-itself can abridge or take away. 
We find no power given to cangress to di- 
vide states, or for states to divide themselves; 
any conditions, therefore, not expressed or con- 
templated by the constitution or ¢ bes, 
would not be binding ou the parties, but pall 
and void. As well might we contend det, oe 
‘agent by exceeding his powers could Sieg Wh 
principal, or that the acts of an, ipae fi CS 
respects should bind him after age, 
Viewing this subject as I think weare bound 
legally ta do, I have beea soine what at a loss to 
- conceive how the idea of a -fature division, or 
one after admission, could first have originated; 
neitber law, reason, nor poliep, LO it appears to me, 
could have had a governing influence in crea- 
ting such notions. I hope e) have originated 
from an honest and over to obtain rights 
held in reserve for us. It is not, perhaps, 
much of a fault, fora minor to be more than 
Aiscreetly anxious to enjoy the rights of man- 
hood ; ; nor, for a people who are debarred of 
privileges they appreciate in others, to mistake 
_ the best means of removing the obstaeles.— 
Such I apprehend will be the case with thore 
` who continue to solicit admission pers to 
division. 


— 
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` Atthough we mag continue of de opinion, ä 
that we are a party to the contract, and have a 
right to pass upon our own, and the powers of 


others, yet, if our superiors and those who can 


control. determine otherwise, is it not folly and 
a species of madness to resist such a determin: - 
ation? Are:we doing justice to oursel es and 


others te continue soliciting admission in a 


manner impracticable? Had we not better ask i 


what we want on such terme as will justify our 
rasin. granting? The tribunal authore 

işedtv' judge Së the. justice of our request, as 

well ab its on powers, has decided against us; 


wosught, therefere; to consult what will meet 


ei That authority, and our next 


` Tò.sidmate the. abote reasoning, and to bes 


comecreeguciicd to the course advised, the 


principles am. nature of our government, as 
welkas our feelings. should: be consulted and 
considered... $e. Aë avdelegation of rights and 


powers to tome constituted:departmient, or lex < 
gal -tribunal not surrendered remain 


withthe people. “Ye.redress,. all grievances, 


H 
re 


anch to. cmpensatp for all injuries, resort must 
_ be:had to some of those legal. and constitutional. 


- tribunals, Cases béyond thoir cognizance are 
net within the pale af ihe government; there- ` 
fore, remediless, exeept br a resort to first ` 


tipies ; and the ultimate sovereign autho- 


the people.. This puts an end 10 the eh 


called government. Hente great caution and 


an 


Betore ‘dismissing this part of our subject, 1 


circumspection should be used in making such 


mai 


will bestow a few reflections on a resort 1 have 
heard suggested as an antidote for the prohibi- 
tion of our admission inte the union us a state; 


with the present limits of the territory; it is 
that we will wait until our census amounts to 
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sixty thousand free white inhabitants, and then ` 


demand and take admission; to which I answer, ` 
that the remedy against a proceeding. of that 
kind is already legally provided, at the discere- ` 


eion of congress; and that we may expect. the ` 


same policy which has prevented our. admis- 


Sion with the present limits ef the territory, 


will doubtless dictate its application, to. wit: 
as soon as we make such an advan oe or aiteenpt, 
congress will use its discretion and divide ut. 
Would not the inconveniences of a teriitotini 


form of government, if there be such which I 


am free admit, be continued by means of our 


wn conduct? ö 
I E profess myself an advecate for the pride of 


opinion; am aware it bas considerable influ- 
~ ‘ence on the conduct and actions of most men, 
and that it is of great nationali importance, when. 


tempered by the rules of reason and: justice, | 


true policy and dignity. It is a quality we 


ought to approve and appreciate in others, as 


, ‘well as adopt and maintain in ourselves. Ought 


we not, then, to suppose and admit it to havea _ 


‘comparative and greater influence with others 


and our superiors? Congress is that superior—~ 


_ the political guardian of. every state and ter- 


ritory within its jurisdiction ; is bound to pro- 


: tect each and all; to guarantee each. state a 
, republican form of government, and to see that ` 


the interest and good of the whole or a majority 
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SH e tpt pathificed or committed, for that ae amis ` 


nority dr aay partitular one. 

f.have 15 stponed bringing aur census into 
ie mul es than [expected when I first 
cammenged address, occasioned by the 
hurry 2 ny undertaking, and my remarks be- 
ing nee Head pretty much by time and occa- - 
sion; cauee, | as f progréssed; objections 
Sc Kai IC eme neécessary'to notice, pre- 
souge ‘consideration of a item of ou in- 


vegt ën ` 


A, 8 ut 


MBER v. 
1 eg we wür a geck of our 8 
N vol u my. ‘opin ioh, postp. ne, but expe- - 
dite ^ SR missen, ‘inte the Úniou, This, I 
presume, i “satisfictotity appear by a reſer- 
> ence to the e leg ‘of the United States: 
the ordimance kä Lis for the government of 
the territ ‘applicable to the census taken 


up to the E rst as o Met last which i is as fol- ! 


jaw: 
Ra of white ‘free Berens, — 44,974 
bf aks, 29,984 
Se äre „„. 2366 


K 
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oe iéa = - 75,324 

o For dis a HEB 55 Ge E Vie the terms 
federal and Set number& In the first 
are included thrée fifths of the ben? a scale 

by which repfezentation in congress is regula- 

‘ted—-the second, only free inhabitants, all others 


being excliidéd by the ordinance. 


-The census being already published in de- 
tail SSES the same medium that I now bind 


H 
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Aress you, I shell only state as-may be pet 
` sary to the investigation of the subject before | 
D ‘ E 8 


do admission as a state, until the territory has. | 
':- admitted by congress as much sooner as we 


have the requisite number fixed by Jaw, for, | 
sending representatives to congress; the ratio 
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That under the ordinance we arg not satitled’ 


sixty thousand free inhabitants; but may 


of Which, at present, is thirty-five thousand. | 


Thus from the time the territory hag $5,000 


federal numbers, until we have 60,000 the 


territorial, congress has adigcretion to admitor - 
dot. That bod faving through grace admitted 
S federal numbers, cannot be con - 
` $trued into a right, on our pert, ta demand ad- 
mission with less than the-territorial. ppmber 


states on the fe 


Finding then, which I po surge is suficiently -| 
chown, that it, was originally-captemplated ` 
` that our territory should be digided and form 
wo or more states; and that congress bave the 


right and power to efect this at discretion ; 


does not natienal poljey, bur amp interest and 


convenience, now division, sgap to 


rial numbers ? l SEENEN 
Previous to the late “accession, of Indian 
country, on the Tennessee ant waters of thè. 


x 


Niobile, I know that fears existed with the inha- 


— 


ons (bs 


. form two states? Wa have the numbers to bo 
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. thús admitted. Oughe v not then tosk it 

in a manner mast Ref to hee, and meet 

dhe views of those who cen. tefmie us—andace- · 
‘ing thet adpajssion can be had panch sooner . 


under the federal than it can. under. phe territo - 
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We of thone sections, that if divided by / 


line, that would give to the western division a 
tolerable size, they might remain a territory 
for a length of ume; therefore, a division was 
nd desirãdle but the thing is entirely changed 
no such apprehensions can now exist. The 
easterh division no doubt will have, before a 
edhventidn for organizing a form of govern« 
ment ċónld be ‘convened, the requisite nume, 
ber for dfshissidn, as a state; and that it will 
have, in à very short ume, a much greater po- 
pulation than the westerg division; constituting 
à state, which, from its own reaourées and ads 
antages, will vie with’ the most respectables 
Wealthy and cofomercial states in the union; 
and That tod without rendering her sister to 
the west a scan? of redource and contemptible.’ 
Ta prove the correctness of these conelu- 
sjoñs, I shiji take thé liberty of calling your 
attention ti Nhe census and revenue of that 
portion of our terrktary which, it is presumed, 
yeni ma something Hke the western divi» 
itt OF" State EE N 


This never heard it suggested by ghy, that 
a véi lise wäuld he coptemplated tearet 
to Pearl rivéer'on the est, than 80 as to include 
the waters of the Mobilein the eastern sec 


‘gon.—This would given to the western a suffis 


cent exten of country; place its seat of gove 


ernment on Peart river, méandering with fer- 


- . tile daant nearly three hundred mifes, and m- 


<. gath state an extent of country sufficient to 
make both respectable, with resources not 30 
cant as to become“ contemptible and sustain 


vigable almost to its source; would give ta 


a 


„ S S ne , 3» : E ! H i ` l ; eech ) E 
céate wouernment.” Fach might erect is Aen 
“shlendid capitols gnd seminaries of high Hier 
afin, on her owh waters, and in che vicii 


of the: bulk of population, where. Ai might 


mage, feast their eyes, and emulate to enjoy 
the fruits of their own Jabor, aur the sweat of 
their own brows; as well as those whgse, wealth, 
fortune and ofice furnish the meaps and oppdr- 
tunity of doing it at any distance, This, I prer 
sume, would be the most likely way to excite 
feeling, unite interest, and inspire energy pro- 


ductive of resources, from which liberal fanas "e 


might be obtained to sustain state povernmen 

with dignity, although not to turn the ‘course 
af rivers or remove mountains. True dignity, 
an my humble apprehension, consists in acting 


for the benefit of all and others, as well as for ` 


oursetves—which seldom fails to inspire all, 

Iwill now take a view of our census hs ap- 
plicable to each of these contemplate divisigns, 
‘Tue westerp must include the Mississippi and 
embrace perhaps what is called the Pearl river 


- counties, in all thirteen— Warren, Claiborne, 


Jefferson, Adams, Wilkingop, Amite, Franklin, 


‘Lawrence, Marion, Hancock, Greene, Wayne 


and Pike; the total census of which is 46,121, 


giving a federal number of 37,500 and odd, 
about one fourteenth more than sufticiept. for 
one representative to congress. The eastern 


Section was, at the date of the census, deficient _ - 
a few thousands, but which is not material. to 


Hur present purpose. It is now reduced to a 

moral certainty, that, that. deficiency will be 
more than supplied before self-government 
conick be organized. | ae | 
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These, feHow-vitisens, are conchisions drews 
from: affirmative events and facts, the evidence 
of which is before you. supported alto by a state ` 
of prosperity: which has anticipated our most 
sanguine hopes and expectations; aad: which 
at once: pat an end to those heretofore local or 
sectional eee and apprebensions.relative 
to a diyision,‘and: that it might retard. our ad» 
thission intodhe anion; hne I-have'cencluded 
temfiue wunéy now is the imo, we can ask and 
receive admittance, as twain sistors, having the 
samo weight. in the hamse. sf rapresentatives of 
the United: Spetes, as if geltg,.inas one state, 
end double ia the semute, and In the tlection of 
president ;i nor. will a division, with great sub- 
misioa tothe opmions.ef: gome, postpone the 
adtpitsies vf the castern.section ; and of others, 
that the western would, thereby be “ contemptis. 
bře and too scant of resourte to sustain state 
gevermment,{ “! a Se a 

ars bead divisional lings suggested fur» 
thet te sast; to wit: by the Tombigby and 
the waters of che first. named river, and the 
Alabama, neither of; whick: in my. opinion, 
would do justice to our brethren in that quar- 
tor. The first would-dtride the bulk of popu» 
lation, and place it on: the borders or extremi- 
ities of two states, 20 as to meander it impossible 
for the scat of government, &c. to be placed 
most Convenient to, perhaps, nine-tenths of the 
present and future inhabitants; with the great 
- highway of commerce, te wealth and prosperity 
vn one side of the eastern state, having no other 
channel or cutlet of any importance. The st- 
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gad would set efa portion of. ihe. — 
in a twact of country, whore tbey mig} eae 
-` porkaps, during their own and oH nn gigas, ` 
under a territorial form ef gegeragiegpt Së | 
wr cues ob EE 


of the —— 


ries of politics. and a ed 
where they eve tonat together, ei, ponent. e 
tute but one body politie, titre? 


e egen Det te waicss, indesd, 


they. are hqunded.by, op: bordar. 9D, wee 
and hostile fees and sis; in tbat cage poli, 
| cy dictates the reverse, end that therte. shouid 
be a strong frontier. This is not the mg op 
_the presant occasion. Our jurisdiction ia çam- —_ 
ple throughout the territory—our population 
_ connected from the Mississippi to the Mobile ; 
and no one can suppose that the remnants of a 
few insulated tribes of Indians in the northand ` ` 
east of our territory Biel or ern, ever again Ke 
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disturb our rep ess u tet, ot ER iene. 
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te onthe eent by ne Gen me 
ime ‘ae Gaul { by.a com e er 
the ob -Tunaleg from north te southy 


calculated and:Gtted: for. ahe- erection of two 
preponderating bedles, u to-give one a gigan- - 
tio strength, apd contact the. other to a state 
of weakness, dependence end-humiliation ; and 
more than all, sully one of: the : l 
Véier violate one of ci Lae a of 
republican government—equalityin its or 
technical and qualified sense. ‘ 


D 


- ally as reason; experience atid example au- 


 . ‘condlastone um the same premisbe . have 
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Lest some opinions® recently- putihed, and 
others, perhaps, ſortuftoualy put ints general 
circulation, Showld influence any the most un- 
informed, 1 shalt cecasionally zmrodoce and | 
consider them, in the remaining part of this ad- 
- dress. This { um constrained to de: our 

subject leads us Ghdvoidably up to them; espe- 


` thorise and forte: ins to draw. very’ nt 


occadioried the slight ‘allusions alres mode 
to them. But for This, I, for one, ud have 
trusted the refutation of them wathefr N mèr- 
ility of political inteligence, limited know - 
edge of this, as well as other sectietis of coun- 
try, and the want of verity in point of ‘fact—be- 
(eeng they would only be ndticed for their 


g novelty and incorred@icas; and that the chief 


importance which doutd be attached to some | 
of them, is; they are calculated unneéésearity to 
rouse and exalt the pride and pretentions of one 
section of the territory, While they tend to de- 
Press and humiliate those ef the other, and to 
deteat the just expettationy of both, as to future 
division, to wit < That in “such an event, the | 
western of Mississippi’ section 1 wold either ` 
be too contemptible fo be a state at all, or f ad- 
mitted through grace, too scant in resource o 
. sustain œ state government with any dignity.” ` 


* Pearl river memorial and Mr. Ware’s letter, both 
bearing such an identity of language and expression, 
That any remarks applicable to one, will bz equally se 

to the other, oO ae ore ac he 
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It pertains to the present investigation to as- 
Certain and attend to the ‘situation and eircum- 
stances of this (would be contemptible) -divi- 
sion, and the facts it presents. Doing this will 
manifest, I trust, for character sake, the irony 
of the opinions just quoted, or a presumptious 


helief that those they address are as uninform- - 


ed of the topical sitdatién and natural history 
of our country as they themselves seem to be. 

By ape contemplated- or- probablo divisional 
line; forming our territory ‘into two states, the 
Mississippi or western woulda, in extent of 


country among the largest, aus in the union ; — 


and, perhaps, few countries oer size, more 
susceptible of population anë GBage:; notwith- 


standing’ the denunciation’ of the Pearl river 
memorial to congress - Certainty a tissue 


of the most ‘inc _ inconsiderate 
slander, that Was er Ashed against any 
country. It is much more alculated to traduce 


the literary charter; und natural history, of 
our country, than to promote the professed ob- 
ject; and were it not for thy attor, und beeanse 
sent abroad, I should "weiter. your attention 
towards it. This, however, Fall oniy do sta- 
tistically ; as td the first, and setter reepocts it 
cannot merit serious netics,‘ In - pustioe to ma · 
hy gentlemen whose ‘hemes 1 zee stated, 
-ás composing convention, I atn- fond te be- 
lieve this exhibition of their deliberations must 
liave been trusted to others; and adopted with- 
out due attention, or at some- inaweficione 
_hour. Being bounded the whole extent on one: 
side by a riyerfloatingmoreproducts of the eartii; 
proceeds of labor, and the arts of man, than 
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any in the world, with ee rivers and other: 
` streams of considerable note and, size, to wit: 
the Yazoo, Big Black, Bayou Pierre, Homo- 
chitto, Amise, Dep, apd. Pascagola, some ex- 


tensively navigas. sigh. fertile, banks, me- 


k Hands , as 
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ing of visionary r projects 
of 3 Vet, to all rea- 
sonable ead ccahiy to the un- 


derstanding. and ap ten. 


Let os advert ote naan, . revenue paid 


e . . many - 


. a pS i i. 2 8 Cé gs 
VV 
FF undertak- 


in the | 


mostly fies aaas eee of tami, and 


that is may. newer ge the secessary. number to 
becomea state, baving now nearly 38,000, after 
two-Bfishs slaves. The sums paid from 


those counties, agreeably to ihe last returns, 


x J RE aie ae ee eee 


~ piva a total of upwards of twênty thousand dol- ` 
, — Jars, more than, and, equal to the civil list of eer: ` 


eral of the states inthe union, which sends from 


two to eight representatives to congress. The 
atate of Connecticut sends seven representatives 


. and pays about gien -thousand dollars; Ver- 
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‘mont sends six representatives, and pays about 
fifteen thousand dollars; that of New-Jersey 
pays about twenty-seven thousand dollars, and 
has six representatives. Many other of the 
states, to- wit: Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
North-Carolina, pay leas in proportion to their 
representation in.congress. The state of North 
Carolina pays annually oniy about forty thou- 
sand doilars, and sends thirteen membcrs to 
congress. Those states have governments with 
all their constituent and conrponest parts, 


dier Lemsta toss eine 0 Ars you, a 
cities, prepared tos ibe to such epiaivgs 
Wil you be thus frightened: from the mont 
pouty mioymnent of your dearest rights, by 

e fanciful notions of erecting “ splendid capis 
Zola’ and, changing the course ef rivers and 

making sens ? fearing, that. by "division, we 
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might not be able to effect these and other 


high-toned, ideal and visionary projects, of ` 


sustain state government? I hope not. Econo- 
my, equality, simplicity and plafimess of man- 
ners, with intelligence, ars the great attributes 
of republican government; and as we Geen 
- sight of these, our government wilt dive 
. from its primitive position towards shatc 
_ aristocracy, monarchy r despotism. 
It is also asserted, that dur ‘territory bein 
two thirds pine barrens, “ 30 e 
climate;t and scant of population, 


Those soquainted with agricultural Parbuite n the 
southern country know, that a great portion. of . is 
called pine barrena here and ES tee 


will produce more, or as much, l 
ihe first and secand raté ù at in Kan ee Ad 


a oa and is niu : 
vated in the at t A Tan 
can only be 8 vel baron by a comparison with 
our rich bottom and cane, | Po I. venture, to 
state, az N fact, that none of, the er soyth 
of Pennsylvani “but has fore t for ‘cule, 
tivation than the Mististippi | tertitory “tr 

the size of each. 


Gelee 

"` yPerbapsno part of the Ted SE is 5 
chan the Mississippi territory. Foy, several years p 
it has exhibited as mich health as any other üarter, 
and more than, any of the western atites: This stite- 
ment, I att authorised to make without — * 
contradiction. Qur climate so far from being “ appres. 
‘sive,” is the most mild of any in the United States, take 
ing the year round. I admit our summers are longer, 
than they are farther north, end a few hours in die 
day, for a few weeks the heat is oppressive: otie even- 
ings, nights and mornings are alwayk cool, whieh is not 


> the case to the n th. ‘This braces "p the system and 


tif divided - | 


de CR 


hy a line near the centre, the western part 
might never reach the necessary number to 
_ constitute a state; and if admitted through 
grace, would be weak, scant of resource, and 
contemptible ;” whereas the fact is, it now has 
“several thousand more than sufficient; 35,000 
being the ratio of representation in congress, 


Pn 


amd with which states are admitted.. For, bye 
gontemplated divisional line, much farther to 
the west, and sò as aot to include any of the Mo- 


bile waters, it contains about 38,000, excluding 


twu-fifths of the slaves, and has a total of near, 
47,000 persons. But we are told, if admitted ` 
eative, we shall become strong, powerful and 


‘ inffuential; aufficiently so to awe and “coun- 


n 


piepares it to włthstand the heat of the succe-ding days 
and causes it to be, perhaps, more intense iy, felt, an 


notthwardly where tue heat is nearly as oppressive in 
the nights as the days. The inbabitants here may, and ` 


do, rétire during the oppressive heat, and then have x 
third more time for labour, than they have to the north 
owing to the mildness of our winters, and that in eul- 
tivating a soil more than double as productive. Ne 
parte of the United States ofolerable size are better, 
Hor as well watered as the Mississippi territory. I 
Amit that near the Missiésipp: river nd in the prarie 
lands, there is a scarcity of springs, but wells are easily 
- Sunk, which we are not prevented trom doing by a sub- 
terrameous-rock, ag is mostly the case in te states of 
Kentucky and Tennessee, 


I venture to assert that no country ever was more er- 


roneously represented or misconceived abroad,tharthe 
Mississippi territory. This, 1 presume, originated m 
iwo ways, independently of the fact, that the settlers 
ofall new- countries are more or less sickly; firstly, 
the settlements cominenced in and near the swamps of 


- the Missasuippi, among the heavy, low and rich land. 
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_ teract the imposing influence of other states 
give a tone to the southern section ef the Uni- 
ted States respond to the general government 
with dignity and resource claim concession; ` 
And, finally, “ protect the southern from the in- 
' eursions of the western states, as New-York 
guards the middie states against the intrusions 
of the Yankees.” All theee-exploits, it-is said 
‘by the authorities referred to, we shall: be abje 
to achieve by admission entire, besides direct- 
ing the course of rivers and commerce, ep 
‘forming new senn, Thata new ideal er geo- 
Fraphical line dividing a people for their own °. 
Convenience, and that of local governmeat, | 
should have such extreme and adverse effects, 
‘contradicts all experience and example; and I 


„ ge te 


The cane being now destroyed und the lands opened. 
the effect hus ceased with tbe cause.—Secondly, the 
people up the country descending the Mississippi river, 
with their produce are from four to six and eight Weeks | 
on the water before they arrive at Natchez or Orlean ; 
they then are in the habit of remaining weeks- and 
-taonths trafficking Ailthe while being in their boajs, 
which become filthy and. uns holesome in adgitiog.te 
-which many of them participate in all the luxarieg aud 
dissipations of those places, which produce. sickness 
and death; and would do so im any climate. Many of 
them return home to their families and among their 
“neighbors sick, bearing the news of the death of 
- others, which is attributed to the climate and country ; 
when the faet is that they have not drawn one breath of 
. country air, until they started home unwell, or with 
the seeds of disorder and disease about them, Henee 
‘the sickness of the country-is asserted. My opinion is 
that our memorialists must have expressed themselyes - 
in obedience to opinions and prejudices thus formed, 
.-before coming to the territory, and not from their owa 
observations and exferience since... l 
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muit confess, is far beyond my understanding, 
and the powers of my mind to comprehend and 
I presume it ie not desirable, or intended 
by any, to create 4 state or. states wich a 
„ View to their operating adversely with the 
United States or to command an over pore 
Bion und undue influence in the national coun- 
dei nor of other states or their governments; 
but to act gs Ae ei commutation and 
-compromise with eech and all, agreeably to 
che original and federative principles. 15 the 
general government. I agree that policy die- 
‘tates the reapective sections of the union 
should be as nearly balaaced as may be: and 
that this becomes the more necessary. in pro- 
portion to the extent of country and variety 
dk interest embraced. How is this mow likely 
to be effected? Certainly not by relinquishing 
one half the weight and influence we might 
have, by introducing but two instead of four 
_° voices in the second and controling branch 
„af the general government.-The senute, as 
also in the election af president, while there 
is ne augmentation in the first, or house of 
` representatives. The same tract of country, 
| evibracing’ an identy of population, whether 

"  gonstituting one, two, or more states, wi 

have the same number of representatives in 
congress, consequently one and the same in- 
e genre ; but inthe senate and in the election of 
president-only as two to four, or as four fo Bix ; - 
hence an influence in the national cauncils as 
six to four, or as four to two, and vice vera. 
That such would be the fact,’ can only be con- 
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Ki 


treverted by shewing that two is as much as ` 


Hur, and four as six. Will not representatives 


from the same country, though from different 


states hare 2 sameness of interest and motives 


HE 


10 act together in congress, as if from .focated ` 


and separate districts in the same state? Their 


habits, manners, climate, soil, agricultural, 
manufacturiog and commercial pursuits being, 
gnd ever remaining the same; as also their 
connections and relations with the general pow 
. ernment and. with Gach other. ios 
As respect the local interest and. conver 


dn 


nience of states, certainly expedbency and pol- 


icy dictate a division, or two in preference to 
oné state. Each might originate and rear its 
own ‘public establishments and useful institu» 
tions, without a confliction of interest, and cre: 
ating jealousies as to the resulting benefits 
each would receive, and thereby produce em» 
barrassments calculated to postpone or defeat 


their accomplishment altogether.’ That such 
is apt to be the case, when there is a conflic- 


tion of interest, and when local improvements 


‘and establishments cannet be equally useful to 


All, experience and example teach us to believe 
und know; and that the reverse is the fact, when 
‘there is a mutual and reciprocal participation 
‘of the resulting use and benefits, we also know. 
When a people are mutually benefited by the 
‘accomplishment of any object, they will be e= 


‘qually zealous ; and when equally zealous, theß 


‘will be proportionably united; and when uni- 


“ted, we can conceive of few human establish- | 


ments beyond the skill and power of man to 
_ ‘aecomplish, with proper resources. And on 


S 


pi 


this last point, I presume, you will not sub- 
_ seribe to the opinion, that by a division, our re- 
sources would be diminished or rendered less 
efficient. - l 

Why is it that small states, or those of tolere 
able size, are more lightly taxed, and do more 
with the same amount of revenue, in propor- 
tion, than larger ones? Is it not because they 
generally have the same interest and ‘mutual 
` prospects in the conception and accomplish- 
ment of measures, and at once unite in their 
completion, or abandon them altogether? Do 
not spend their time and exhaust their re» 
sources, first as to the undertaking, and then as 

o the manner of execution? Have not the 
smaller states; and those, the inhabitants of 
which, have an unity of feeling and interest, 

nerally afforded the best, most flourish- 
ing and useful seminaries and public institu» 
tions? Connecticut and New-Jersey have 
atood higher than any large state or states of 
the union in this respect. 

Į now ask you, fellow-citizens, fora candid 
answer, whether in our yet incipent political 
state, we have not experienced, and ‘are not 
pow experiencing evils and embarrassments, - 
froma confiction of local interest and want of 
* the sympaty of action, so called? Retro- 
. spect the proceedings of your legislatures— 
attend your present general assembly, and 1 
fancy you will be convinced of the correctness 
of my reflections and .remarks, without a re- 
currence to history and the example of others, 
Scarcely a question of general import is brought 
forward, but you immediately hear sectional 
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calculations and locat interest iniroduced— 
Mississippi and Mobile—western and eastern, 
or Tennessee. And we have aright to gé 
sume the inconvenience, to say the least of ft, 
will be Increasedgn proportion; as we become 
a state,and of a size corresponding with the 
towering views of some. We see they have 
already conceived the erettion not only of 


č splendid cafritols,” but the formation of new ` 


and other channels, or’ seas, connecting the 
Gulph of Mexico with the Atlantic ocean, xc.“ 
Fur be it from me to attribute differences of | 
opinion and opposition, as a fault in legislation; 
but rather toa virtuous integrity. It grows. 
out of the nature of man, the constructfeff M 
gur government, and the principles of represen- 
tation, that each representative should possess 
the same feeling, have the sime interest with his 


immediate constituents, to tru'y represent them 


and the place of his residence; this it is that 
checks and keeps in awe ambition, corruption 
and intrigue, and causes the will of the peo- 
ple to be regarded. AlfI'mean to contend 


for, in this respect is, that in the formation of ` 


Political associations, proper means should be 
made use of in due time, to guard against col- 
lisions in opinions, and a confliction of interest, 

calculated to defeat the general will, and paralise 
the public weal this is best done by not inclu- 


„Alludi ng to the Pearl river memorial, which seems — = 


_ to be ignorant that those waters are connected, and 
that by seas; but this should excite no surprise, when ` 


. it exhibits sọ little knowledge of the topography, and 


geographical size of, our territory, its natural history... 
‘auth population. - 
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ding too great an extent of country, embracing ` 
separate and independent interest, and views. 
The opinion inst division, which I have 
) » Noticed, so far as they go 
n at all, and the formation of 
hay venture to pronounce, are in 
hostility ole wishes and intentions of the ` 
people of every quarter of the territory, On ` 
this, point Je paves heard but ove sentiment: - 
All, with (ës above exception, agree that tho 
_terrigpry ought, at a future period, to form two 
‘states. Thedlifferenceof opinion among us now, 
seems to be, whether that event should take 
place previgusly, or subsequently to admission. 
Iam authtfised in this statement, not only 
i from my on acquaintance and knowledge, but 
from nfany respectable sources; and above all 
the immediate representative the people, 
forming our present general assembly. They 
after taking the subject gally into consi- 
deration, were unanimous on this last point of 
division, 30 as to form, two states in future. 
Hay far, then, these 5 (for really - they 
rit no other appeHation,) denouncing divi- 
sidn at all, or at any gime, and “ that four fifths 
of our territory, agd three fourths of our inha» 
bitants are opposed to any division,“ ought te 
be regarded, -the legitimate public voice, 
has already determined. Opinions calculated 
to have weight and influence, with intelligent 
4 If ine first member of this sentence means, that’ 
land can have intelligenee on opinion, the barrea and 
. uninhabitable part, SC as two thirds, ought to be 
excluded a vote. : i : : 
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; us 
and independent communities, - ought io be 
founded on facts, precedent, and experience, 
ar reason; and to be the yesule of deliberation, 
reflection and thoaght; as to the nature, opera- 
uon and bearing of measures ; any of which the 
dictums or opinions, to which [| ;now refer, 
seem to be totally destitute. To be sure, a few 
facts are assumed, or their existence predicted, 
but which have never, nor are they likely to 
take place, according to tht physical moral or 

political order of things. . 

I shall now, fellow- citizens, conclude this 
address, by declaring that I have not been in- 
fluenced by party feelings or local prejudices ; 
but with a view to the general gem: ther I 
have to the best of my humble ablligieg, limit- 
ed information and experience, endeavored to 
consider thissubjectin its relations of states 
and the inhabitants thereof, between state and 
state, and between states and the United States; 
aod that the deductions which I have infered, 
the conclusions that I have drawn, and the opin- . 
ions I have formed and given, are the results 
of ao honest intention, and mature reflection, 
predicated with a view to the individual and 
general convenience, prosperity and happiness 
ofeach and ol all, regardless of persons or of 
consequences; taking facts, precedent and ex- 
ample; reason and the principles of our govern- 
ment, for my guide—with an anxious hope 
“ may common sense direct the present crisis.” 

TEMPUS NUNC. 

December 4, 1816. 
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